The  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  collective  is  a  complex  and  often  uneasy  one.  Group  participation 
may  provide  a  feeling  of  safety,  the  comfort  of  belonging,  relief  at  diminished  personal  accountability, 
and  even  a  sense  of  virtuousness  in  unselfishly  sacrificing  one's  own  needs  for  those  of  the  group.  But 
joining  with  others  in  the  name  of  conformity  can  stifle  self-expression — the  freedom  to  act  and  make 
personal  choices. 

These  conflicting  sensibilities  are  central  to  Some/One,  Do-Ho  Sun's  installation  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  at  Philip  Morris.  Sun's  work  investigates  notions  of  personal  space  and  its  relationship  to  indi- 
viduality, collectivity,  and  anonymity.  In  this  installation,  his  first  one-artist  museum  exhibition,  Suh 
uses  thousands  of  newly  fabricated  dog  tags,  representing  individual  identity  in  its  most  pared-down, 
essential  form.  The  tags  are  linked  together  into  a  structure  that  covers  the  gallery  floor  and  then  swells 
into  a  larger-than-life  standing  form  suggesting  a  royal  garment  or  ancient  armor.  The  back  of  the  garme  nt 
faces  the  gallery  opening  and  is  read  as  a  smooth,  unbroken  form.  However,  after  crossing  the  floor  of 
dog  tags,  you  find  the  f  ront  of  the  garment  open,  revealing  a  highly  polished,  mirrored  interior. 

Born  and  raised  in  Korea  but  now  residing  in  New  York,  Suh  served  a  mandatory  three-year  term  in 
the  South  Korean  military,  a  seminal  experience  that  continues  to  inform  his  thinking.  He  sees  the  mili- 
tary, like  other  institutional,  rule-driven  groups  such  as  schools,  as  a  microcosmic  enactment  of  social 
standards  and  as  a  training  ground  where  individuals  learn  how  to  place  themselves  within  a  larger 
group.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  social  process  are  embodied  in  the  installation:  seen 
together,  the  dog  tags  create  a  beautiful  and  strong  figure  that  acts  as  its  own  supportive  structure;  seen 
as  small  components  of  a  larger  whole,  however,  the  dog  tags  represent  the  subjugation  of  personal 
identity,  the  familiar  anonymity  of  the  individual  in  a  crowd.  Suh  uses  the  model  of  the  military  to 
suggest  larger  cultural  ideas,  to  explore  how  an  individual  becomes  a  part  of  a  powerful,  collective  body, 
and  to  underscore  the  permeability  of  the  boundaries  between  personal  and  group  identity. 

The  variety  and  depth  of  Sun's  work  allow  for  meaning  to  be  located  on  many  different  levels.  The 
material  quality  of  the  silvery  steel  tags  taps  into  pop  cultural  imagery  of  futuristic  body  morphing, 

whether  in  science  fiction  or  cyberpunk  films,  from 
The  Terminator  to  The  Cell  The  overlapping  tags  that 
make  up  the  structure/garment  create  a  surface 
design  suggestive  of  scales,  a  decorative  pattern 
that  has  been  used  in  many  different  cultures 
throughout  Asia  and  in  Meso-  and  South  America  to 
depict  serpents  or  dragons  as  symbols  of  strength 
and  power.  Suh  makes  other  formal  decisions  that 
have  art  historical  references.  One  could  read  the 
accumulation  and  seriality  of  the  dog  tags,  for 
example,  as  a  play  on  the  Minimalists'  exploration 
of  repetition  to  both  embody  and  dissolve  content. 
The  allusion  to  Minimalism  thus  further  exposes 
the  fluid  relationship  between  individual  and  group 
identity.  Additionally,  the  industrial  production 
of  the  dog  tags  recalls  earlier  works  of  Suh's  that 
incorporate  the  idea  of  the  Minimalist  mass- 
produced  "multiple,"  in  which  the  component 
elements  are  arranged  within  strictly  gridded  and 
ordered  formation.  By  invoking  this  technique,  Suh 
underscores  the  anonymity  and,  often,  rigidity  of 
collective  experience. 


Beyond  such  formal  connections,  Some/One  is  conceptually  linked  to  many  of  Suh's  earlier  works, 
synthesizing  their  seemingly  disparate  ideas  in  a  single  installation.  The  interrogation  of  space — 
metaphorical  as  well  as  literal — figures  prominently  in  his  Seoul  Home/LA.  Home/New  York  Home  (2000),  in 
which  he  replicated  the  structure  of  his  house  in  Korea  in  sheer,  celadon-green  fabric  for  installation 
in  different  American  venues.  At  each  venue,  the  name  of  the  city  was  added  to  the  title,  a  practice 
that  captures  the  notion  of  a  transportive  space  which  nevertheless  remains  distinct  and  site-specific. 
Suh  has  described  this  exploration  as  a  "desire  to  guard  and  carry  around  my  very  own  intimate  space 
[that]  makes  me  perceive  space  as  infinitely  movable."  The  transparency  of  the  fabric  heightened  Suh's 
notion  of  the  permeability  of  space,  and  in  a  particularly  successful  presentation  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
architectural  "skin"  hung  within  two  different  floors  over  a  stairwell,  allowing  the  viewer  to  ascend 
through  both  constructed  spaces  simultaneously.  In  Some/One,  Suh  develops  his  interest  in  transform- 
ing space  by  creating  another  transportive  form  that  functions  architecturally — as  the  floor  of  the 
gallery  that  rises  to  create  a  solid,  structural  enclosure — and,  like  Seoul  Home,  plays  with  the  notion  of 
architecture  as  what  the  artist  calls  the  "clothing  of  space." 

Some/One  also  builds  on  Suh's  investigation  of  institutional  structure,  begun  in  1995  with  the 
installation  High  School  Uni-Form:  60.  Though  in  later  versions  he  used  up  to  three  hundred  components, 
in  this  early  work  he  linked  sixty  Korean  boys'  high-school  uniform  jackets  into  an  ordered  block. 
Joined  at  the  shoulder,  the  uniforms  are  armless,  save  for  those  on  the  ends  of  the  work,  enforcing  the 
sense  of  a  singular,  powerful  force.  Combined,  the  garments  create  an  impressive  physical  presence, 
standing  at  attention  in  a  rigorously  gridded  formation  that  is  somber,  stoic,  and  formal.  As  in 
Some/One,  Suh  uses  recognizable  clothing  to  suggest  human  presence  rather  than  explicitly  represent 
it,  a  choice  he  relates  to  the  more  metaphorical  clothing  of  space  in  his  architectural  fabric  works. 
The  missing  physical  forms  in  High  School  Uni-Form  and  in  Some/One  suggest  the  possibility  of  emptiness 
residing  at  the  core  of  the  idea  of  collective  unity.  Suh's  work,  however,  resists  a  single  interpretation. 
The  quiet  dignity  of  High  School  Uni-Form  also  invokes  the  idea  that  the  rigor  and  commitment  inherent 


in  collectivity  produce  positive  achievement,  as  in  labor  strikes  or  social  and  political  activism. 

In  other  works,  Suh  examines  how  the  viewer's  interaction  with  the  literal,  physical  spaces  he  c  iv 
ates  also  evokes  the  abstract,  psychological  space  in  which  individuality  or  anonymity  is  defined.  Who 
am  we?  (1997),  for  example,  consists  of  wallpaper  that  Suh  created  out  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
tiny  reproductions  of  high-school  yearbook  portraits  printed  in  ordered  rows,  and  in  the  installation 
Floor  (1997-2000),  he  replaced  a  gallery  floor  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  held  up  by  thousands  of  tiny  plastic 
figures  arranged  in  a  strictly  gridded  formation.  In  both  works,  individual  identity  is  lost  in  the 
minuteness  and  sheer  number  of  figurative  elements.  From  afar,  the  wallpaper  creates  an  illusion  of 
abstract  patterning,  while  the  floor  "support"  registers  as  a  unified  mass.  Only  on  close  inspection- 
walking  up  to  and  along  the  wall  or  stepping  onto  the  floor  and  peering  down  through  the  glass — can 
we  recognize  the  thousands  of  unique  faces  in  the  wallpaper  or  the  individuality  of  the  figures 
beneath  the  floor.  The  ambiguous  transition  between  group  identity  (the  overall  form  of  the  work)  and 
individual  identity  (the  component  parts)  is  also  brought  to  bear  in  Some/One.  Unlike  the  faces  in  the 
wallpaper,  however,  the  figures  in  Roor,  like  the  dog  tags  in  Some/One,  can  register  only  as  the  idea  of 
an  individual,  for  they  are  differentiated  from  one  another  merely  by  slight,  generalized  shifts  in  color 
and  form  meant  to  recall  different  races  and  genders.  Similarly,  the  dog  tags  in  Some/One  only  suggest 
individuality.  Although  a  dog  tag  usually  contains  identification  statistics  (name,  Social  Security  num- 
ber, blood  type,  and  religion),  here  they  are  printed  with  arbitrary  collections  of  letters  and  numbers. 

Suh  exploits  the  disorienting  possibilities  of  scale  throughout  his  work,  evoking  both  abstract 
relationships  of  the  microcosmic/macrocosmic  and  presenting  literal  shifts  in  figurative  scale. 
Some/One  is  the  first  piece  in  which  he  has  explored  the  power  of  an  upward  shift  in  scale.  In  Floor,  as 
in  other  works  with  a  massing  of  figures,  the  accumulation  of  tiny  bodies  is  simultaneously  humorous, 
adorable,  and  slightly  alarming — an  army  of  mythical  little  people  whose  cumulative  strength  and 
presence  might  without  warning  become  threatening.  Similarly,  the  recognition  that  there  are.  in 
fact,  thousands  of  minuscule  eyes  staring  out  at  you  from  the  wallpaper  can  turn  the  most  stable  psyche 


Do-Ho  Suh.  Floor.  1997-2000 
I  detail  |.  PVC  figures,  glass 
plates,  phenolic  sheets,  and 
polyurethane  resin,  forty 
parts.  4  x  39  3/8  x  39  3/8  in. 
(10.2  x  100.1  x  100.1  cm) 
each.  Collection  of  the  artist: 
courtesy  Lehmann  Maupin. 
New  York 


to  paranoid  fantasies.  In  Some/One,  however,  instead  of  using  small-scale  figurative  elements  to  create  a 
greater  structure,  Suh  creates  the  larger-than-life  figurative  form  out  of  the  accumulation  of  parts. 
That  it  is  a  figurative  form  with  no  actual  human  figure  inside  the  garment  keeps  the  work  hovering 
between  the  lifelike  and  the  surreal.  This  impression  is  enhanced  by  the  size  of  the  garment,  which  is 
near  enough  to  life-size  that  the  imagined  body  does  not  slip  into  the  safe  realm  of  fantasy,  yet  large 
enough  to  feel  disturbingly  imposing  and  unnatural. 

Like  several  of  Suh's  earlier  works,  Some/One  is  interactive:  viewers  physically  engage  the  installa- 
tion by  walking  around  the  figure  to  peer  into  the  mirrored  interior  of  the  garment.  As  our  faces  are 
reflected  back,  we  become  a  part  of  the  work,  much  as  each  dog  tag  is  necessary  to  create  the  greater 
whole.  In  this  way,  Suh  forces  us  to  acknowledge,  however  reluctantly,  that  our  individuality  and  the 
boundaries  of  personal  identity  are  constantly  in  flux.  Some/One,  however,  represents  a  departure  from 
earlier  interactive  works,  which  incorporated  recognizably  figurative  elements  as  components.  The 
dog  tags  reference  individual  people  on  a  much  more  abstract  level.  Our  complete  understanding  is 
delayed  until  we  discover  our  actual  form  reflected  back  from  the  mirrored  interior,  distorted  (and 
occasionally  inverted)  by  the  curved  surface  of  the  garment.  At  that  moment  of  individual 
identification  with  Some/One,  we  realize  that  we  too  can  be  reduced  to  the  incomplete  statistics  of  the 
work's  dog  tags.  The  viewer  participation  required  to  complete  the  work  is  Suh's  way  of  forcing  us  to 
acknowledge  that  uniqueness  is  not  always  recognized.  In  fact,  the  very  uniqueness  that  each  of  us 
takes  for  granted  about  ourselves  is  the  same  quality  that  we  dismiss  in  others  when  generalizing 
about  the  nature  of  a  group. 

Suh's  Korean  heritage  contributes  significantly  to  the  meaning  of  Some/One.  His  concern  with 
institutional  directives  and  the  dangers  of  collectivity  cannot  be  dissociated  from  South  Korea's  recent 
and  present  struggles  with  totalitarianism.  The  social  and  economic  devastation  of  South  Korea  that 
followed  the  partition  of  Korea  after  World  War  II  and  the  ensuing  Korean  War  left  the  young  nation 
vulnerable  to  political  upheaval.  Syngman  Rhee's  postwar  authoritarian  rule  (1948-61)  was  so  oppres- 
sive that  nationwide  protest  eventually  forced  him  to  resign.  The  next  nine  months  of  liberalism 
under  Prime  MinisterChang  Myon  were  followed  by  a  twenty-seven-year  rule  by  two  military  dictator- 
ships. While  democratic  reforms  have  been  underway  since  1988,  it  was  only  in  1993  that  a  civilian 
leader  took  office. 

Although  these  events  were  undoubtedly  formative  for  Suh,  such  connections  should  not  be 
overstated,  for  he  uses  his  cultural  specificity  as  a  tool  to  engage  more  general  ethnic  issues.  Some/One 
references  widely  held  stereotypes  of  "Asianness,"  among  them  that  Asian  society  values  conformity 
and  encourages  subjugation.  Some/One  also  plays  on  the  distinctly  Western  perception,  fed  by  the  media, 
of  fearsome  Asian  masses  forming  an  undifferentiated  but  threatening  presence.  Yet  because  Suh 
spurns  stereotypical  Asian  styles  or  materials,  Some/One  also  speaks  to  the  dangers  and  strengths  of 
any  kind  of  grouping,  whether  voluntarily  undertaken  or  enforced  as  part  of  a  repressive  social  order. 

In  Some/One,  as  in  most  of  Suh's  previous  work,  power  and  collective  strength  are  inversely  related 
to  private,  interpersonal,  and  psychological  space.  Despite  the  fluid  and  unstable  nature  of  these 
definitions,  Suh  is  committed  to  addressing  the  shifting  interpretations  of  joint  action  as  both  a 
celebration  of  wh.it  can  he  achieved  as  a  group  as  well  as  an  indictment  of  forced  collectivity. 


— Shamim  M.  Momin 
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